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Looking Backward and 


Forward 


A few weeks ago I went to my last 
League meeting aS a member of the 
Sachem staff, and now I find myself 
writing my last editorial. Each time we 
perform an accustomed act or participate 
in a familiar social event for the last 
time, we think back to the other similar 
occasions which we have enjoyed. 


In our own hearts and minds we know 
just how we feel, but it seems impossible 
to turn these sentiments into words with 
any meaning for anyone else. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary that you understand 
what connection this past year has had 
with the future life of the Sachem. Per- 
haps it has not seemed an especially suc- 
cessful year to you readers; but a great 
deal really has been accomplished, 
mainly the clearing of a serious debt in- 
curred last year. Because of this debt, 
we have been unable to print some of the 
excellent stories and cartoons available. 
In a way it has been a year of sacrifice 
on our part, to give you a clean slate for 
next year. There is no reason why the 
future Sachem should not be exactly as 
you wish it; but it will have to have your 
support before it can make any progress. 


You have heard that statement made 
about all the school activities, but surely 
you can see that it is true. This leaves 
but ‘two possibilities: either you want the 
school organizations enough to sponsor 
them, or you do, not. It is hard to be- 
lieve that any student would be satisfied 
with a school which carried no extra- 
curriculum /activities. Won’t you try to 
realize how serious a matter this is, and 
then won’t you do something effective? 


—Laura Holmes ’33 


\ 


{ 
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To Our Books and Teachers 


Here’s to our friends, our books and 
teachers, and well they may be called our 
friends! How can we learn the primary 
essentials of various trades and profes- 
sions except through books and teachers 
who interpret their meanings? Under 
whom do we serve apprenticeship but our 
teachers? Yet who but ourselves get all 
the credit for what we have learned? 
Fellow classmates, let us look up to these 
friends of ours and give thanks for their 
help and guidance. After all, are our 
teachers not parents of our large family, 
the Class? Have not they given their 
time, their help, and their energy to 
teach us what they already know? They 
know by experience and are trying to 
save us from the trials of others. 

However, the high school days for us 
of the graduating class are drawing to a 
close, and “what is done is done.” It 
is for us now to go ahead, ever climbing 
toward our goal. We must make the best 
of what is before us, proving to our 
friends that they have not labored for 
us in vain. 

Here’s to our remembrance of our 
books and teachers! 

—Hazel Turner ’33 


Here’s to Our Athletics! 


Sports hold a prominent place in all 
schools and _ colleges. There are no 
heroes so dear to the hearts of the stu- 
dent as those produced by diligent work 
on the diamond, the gridiron, and the 
basketball court. The fact that athletes 
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have to be up in their studies in order 
to participate in games keeps the schol- 
astic standing where it should be. There 
is no doubt that sports of all kinds bring 
out splendid qualities of character. Self 
control, patience, broad-mindedness, and 
good sportsmanship are all developed in 
the course of athletic training. 


May M. H. S. carry on in the future 
as she has in the past, and may her ath- 
letes go out into the world better men 
and women because of the training they 
have received. More power to our ath- 
letics! 

—Frederick Anderson ’33 


Here’s to Our Schoolmates! 


Here’s to our schoolmates with whom |, 


we have worked and played for the past 
four years, and to the friendships that 
we have formed in our associations at 
NE HOS, 


Classmates, we are about to separate 
and leave the well-beaten road to the 
High School for the many roads of life 
which are beckoning us onward, some to 
higher forms of education, and some to 
our special life work. Let us think back 
for a few moments and recall some of 
the good times we have had together. 
Among other prominent social occasions 
do you remember the three senior re- 
ceptions which most of us attended, and 
the junior proms—especially the one 
which the present senior class gave? 
Doubtless most of us recall with a smile 
how nearly all the balloons caught on 
the lights and hung there until William 
Schultz knocked them down with the 
window opener. Then, too, we must re- 
member some of the sport events in 
which our teams participated. Perhaps 


foremost among these were the football 


games of 1929 and 1930, most of which 
were won by M. H. S. It would hardly 


be fitting if the plays we have all seen 
should not be mentioned. Of course 
“Bab” presented by the class of 1933, the 
best of all, will be remembered longest. 

In closing, let us remember what 4 
wonderful thing it is to have e friend! 
With this in mind let us try to keep up 
the friendships that we have made dur- 
ing our schooldays. 

' —Ronald Thatcher ’33 


Here’s to The Sachem! 


Here’s to the Sachem! Our _ school 
magazine, of which we are all so proud, 
has been in existence eleven years, and 
is improving all the time. We look for- 
ward to each forthcoming issue with 
eagerness, wondering who has_ con- 
tributed material this time; looking for 
names after the stories, and perhaps 
hoping that ours will appear. The staff 
is working to discover new writers, for 
we staff members are anxious to have an 
enlarged number of contributors. We 
listen for comical incidents which have 
happened here in school, for Jolly Jest- 
ings, you know. There is a thrill in 
knowing that we have helped to bring 
out a successful Sachem. 


We seniors, in bidding the Sachem 
farewell, urge you, our schoolmates, to 
carry on the magazine where we left off. 
Work for it; join the staff; contribute 
your stories, poems, and jokes. But if 
you do not care to be thus directly con- 
nected, give your support through the 
Student Body. Don’t forget the Sachem. 

—Gladys Merrihew ’33 
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Water Street 


John MacDonald came from a long 
line of men who had been out to make 
money. He could, therefore, well afford 
to be philanthropic. Why, there wasn’t 
a beggar on Water Street who owed “Old 
John,” as they called him, less than ten 
dollars. Mr. MacDonald, you understand, 
was a kind man, and the “John G. Mac- 
Donald Company” was a well-to-do firm 
—the most well-to-do on the narrow 
sea-trading street that ran between the 
business establishments connected with 
the docks and wharves on the harbor. 
‘““MacDonald’s” were shipping agents. 


“Old John” was eighty years old, but, 
as he admitted bashfully, was still pretty 
young. Every day, winter or summer, 
rain or shine, he took long walks through 
the street that had brought him his for- 
tune. He knew all the hang-abouts, 
stevedores, and bums by name. It was 
his street. Then he would walk back 
again to the respectable part of town, in 
which his modest mansion stood. And 
on the way, although it was not gen- 
erally known, he would often enter vari- 
ous small stores and ask the price of this 
thing and that. If, perchance, some- 
thing took his fancy (and something 
usually did), he would haggle over the 
cost until he struck a bargain. Then 
with much ado he would loudly exclaim, 
“Tl take it,” and after receiving the 
goods, would place a bill on the counter 
and step off into the street, without his 
change. 


Returning home, panting and hot, he 


would remove his overcoat and call for 
a drink. Then he would sit down by 
the fire while Barnes brought him his 
rum and water (he did business with 
seamen, you understand), his round belly 
rising and lowering with his deep breath- 
ing, and his bald head as red as a beet. 
Barnes would fuss around him, and as 
usual would ask the old gentleman if, 
his feet were wet (Water Street was al- 
ways muddy). As usual, too, the servant 
would be met with the same old reply: 
“Feet wet! Rubbish! Didn’t I wear 
rubbers?” 


This would be in the afternoon. Mac- 
Donald always occupied his mornings 
with business, and his evenings with 
reading; or at least, while Barnes did 
the actual reading, it was “Old John” 
who appreciated what was read—Burns’ 
poems mostly. This life, it seemed, ap- 
proached perfection. 


John MacDonald came from a long 
line of real men. He could, therefore, 
stand the Depression (’28-’34) and the 
poverty which it brought him, as well as 
anyone else, despite his age. Why, there 
wasn’t a man on Water Street, beggar 
or magnate, who did not love and re- 
spect him. “Old John,” you understand 
was of the likable kind; and now, with- 
out his fortune, without the security of 
any kind of business, he was still the 
friend of all. 


Still he would walk “Water Street,”’— 
his street—and with hardly any emotion 
{would stand and look at the new gold 
-and black sign that said “Clark and Ste- 
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vens” where once his name had proudly 
stood. Now, instead of merely nodding 
or saying hello to the loafers on the side- 
walk, he would stop and talk to them— 
of politics, of unemployment, of business, 
of himself. ‘I’m eighty odd, but I’ve got 
enough money tucked away to last me 
the next ten years or so,” he would boast. 
‘Then he would step along to the little old 
rooming-house where Barnes would have 
something for him to eat. In the morn- 
ings MacDonald attended to his business 
(Barnes never asked what business), and 
in the afternoons he took his walks. In 
the evenings he listened to Burns. This 
life was perfect. 


John MacDonald died a short while 


ago. He left two million dollars to 
Barnes, faithful servant, helper, and 
friend. He also left an incomplete man- 
uscript of a novel, for Barnes to finish 
in the case of just such an occurrence. 
“Finish this,” a note that was left ran, 
“in case I die. I feel like forty, but I 
should hate to have anything happen so 
that I passed on leaving this book un- 
written. You'll find all the notes I’ve 
made in my drawer. The money I’m 
leaving you is a reward for accompany- 
ing me on this adventure. It was the 
oniy way (and I feel that you’ll agree) 
to get into the strange characters of 
these fellows, characters different from 
any others on earth. Hoping I get it 
done, but just in case—J. Mac.” 


Barnes was not surprised. He is not 
the type of man to be surprised at any- 
thing. “I did not believe,’ the papers 
reported him to have said, “that a con- 
servative business man like Mr. Mac- 
Donald could possibly have lost all the 
fortune he was reputed to have; but I 
rather fancied he had given it to the 
Sailors’ Home. I am exceedingly fortu- 
nate, and of course shall finish the book.” 


—James DeWolf ’33 


Apple Blosscms 


Through the town this lovely weather, 
Floating down like softest feather, 
Fall the snowy, starry blossoms 

From the apple tree. 


Pale-rose tinted, sweetly scented; 

"Round abcut are bees, contented 

With the snowy, starry blossoms 
Of the apple tree. 


Loveliness from heaven descended, 

Sent to cheer the unbefriended 

Are the snowy, starry blossoms 
Of the apple tree. 


Soon the ground will be all white; 
Then they’ll vanish from our sight, 


;Gone the snowy, starry blossoms 


From the apple tree. 


But the happiness they’re giving 

In our hearts will still be living 

Till the snowy, starry blossoms 
Come again next year. 


—Ella Trufant ’36 


Dawn 


Against the eastern sky, a grove of pines, 

Etched out in gold, stand somber and 
serene; 

Then rising o’er their tops, the glorious 
sun, 

A golden ball against a bank of green, 


Rolls up; and Phoebus proudly seated 
there 

Begins his journey ’mid th’ encircling 
nymphs 

Who dwell beyond the farthest rim of 
earth, 


And of the world delight to get a glimpse. 


He journeys up. Now far off in the West 
The morning star gleams palely, then is 
gone. 
His maidens go back sadly to their rest, 
To wake no more until another dawn. 
—Kathleen Graham ’34 
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A Legend 


I 


In the valley near the wild wood 

Dwelt a fair and lovely maiden 
Known to all as gracious Nona. 

She, the daughter of the Storm King; 
He, the grandson of the Thunder, 
Feared and loved by ail the people. 
It was he who broke the heavens, 
Brought the wrath of gods upon them, 
Lit the sky with many colors, 

Broke the stillness with the thunder. 


II 


Nona pined away in sorrow; 

Life was darkness and despair. 

No one dared to woo and win her, 

For none dared to rouse the anger 

Of the great and mighty Storm King, 
Of the one who ruled the heavens, 
Being grandson of the Thunder. 
Though they looked at her with longing, 
Never any dared come near her 

And they went their ways in silence. 


Ill 


Nona wandered through the wildwood 

On a day when birds were singing, 

When the flowers bloomed in beauty. 

Through the wood there came a horse- 
man, 

Hero of the Underworld, 

Loved by all who gazed upon him. 

As he watched the wistful Nona, 

Straightway love came to his heart, 

And he vowed he soon would claim her, 

Take her to him as his wife. 


IV 


Then he wooed her in the wildwood, 
Spake his heart of love to her, 
Begged her to depart from this world 
To a land of joy and gladness. 

And she listened to his pleadings; 
But a fear was in her heart, 

For she knew not what disaster 
Would befall them. Would her father 
Summon from the heart of heaven 
All the monsters of the sky? 


Vv 


Then she spake her heart to Shoshone, 
Spake unto him all her fears. 

But he heeded not her passion, 

Heeded not her woeful tears. 

Softly, then, away together 

Through the pleasant wood they stole 
To the land of the immortals, 

To the land of joy and gladness, 

To the everlasting glory 

Of a new and untried love. 


VI 
Now ’tis whispered through the village 


| When the wood is hushed and stilled, 


If the mighty thunder breaks 

That ’tis gracious Nona’s father 

Calling all the gods together 

In his mighty, wrathful way. 

But the old heads all nod wisely, 

For they wish the maiden well; 

And the lips are all sealed tightly— 

Not a word to him they’ll tell. 
—Helen Boehme ’33 


The Old Tree 


Where ancient Indians stood one time 


Now stands a tree superb, sublime. 


Around about it fly the birds, 
And underneath it roam the herds. 


Alone it stands against the sky 


“And dreams and yearns for days gone by, 


When prairie schooners, treasure-bent, 


Beneath its spreading branches went. 


The winds blow through its leafy hands; 
and still it stands. 
—Seaton Mendall ’35 


The years go by, 


We 


The fog was shroud-like, very dense, 
Upon a night in twenty-seven. 

A cabin plane from Roosevelt Field 
Scared up and up as though to heaven. 


Straight through the night and into day 
The monoplane sped swiftly on; 

But to the soul within that plane 
Man’s motored bird was just a pawn. 


The lad inside that cabin plane 
Looked out upon a deep biue sea. 

He proudly said unto himself, 
“We'll get to Paris! We!” 


—Robert Cushing 735 
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Prunes 


If a dog has a bad name, you might 
just as well bury him—and once let a 
boy at school get a reputation as a prig, 
you might as well send him to prison. 


Just how Pruneldon Longley had 
gained his unenviable reputation, no- 
body in “Three C” was quite able to say, 
It hadn’t been acquired by one exhibi- 
tion of priggishness; it was a long series 
of little acts. 
never late. Sharp at ten minutes to nine 
each morning, sharp at ten minutes to 
two each afternoon, he went through the 
gates of the Mount Hollis School. As 
the clock struck the hour, he was always 
found seated at his desk, with his books 
laid out and his pens. and pencils in 
readiness to begin the lesson directly. 
Nobody in “Three C” could remember his 
ever being late, or arriving without his 
books, or rushing into class with his 
overshoes on to avoid a late mark, as so 
many less saintly people did. 


He never brought candy or apples into 
classroom, never wrote notes in class, 
never shot spit-balls during a dull lesson 
or whispered to his next-door neighbor 
when standing in line. He never rioted 
in the cloakroom or pleaded a non- 
existent headache as an excuse for a 
badly-done “prep.” Well, he never had 
to plead the latter, for his “prep” was 
never badly done. He was what the 
Master called a “thoroughly good child.” 


“I never knew anyone whose name 
suited so well! Pruneldon—‘Prunes’— 
they must have known she would grow 
up to be like this!’ declared Percy 
Nichols, whose own name fitted him so 
badly that his intimate friends generally 
called him Nickie. That was better. 


“Yes,” replied Gordon, “he’s awful 
goody-goody.”’ 

Pruneldon, just going down the corri- 
dor, heard this conversation. He knew 
that every other boy thought the same of 
him. He then and there decided to be 
bad, if he could. 


The next morning he decided to be 
tardy for the first time. He loitered in 
front of one of the shops on his way to 
school. As he stood there, the teacher 
came along and insisted on walking to 
school with him. His plan had failed. It 
seemed as if he just could not be 
naughty. 


To begin with, he was) 


The boys had not been wearing their 


| caps lately in the morning; so the Master 
| said that there would be inspection that 


morning in line. 

Nickie came bursting into the cloak- 
room five minutes before the bell for in- 
spection. “Oh, what shall I do?” he 
cried. “I have forgotten my cap!” 

“Go and look in Edward’s or John’s 
bag,” cried Gordon. “They may have left 
theirs.” Nickie opened Edward’s bag, 
but the cap was not there. 

“Go to, John’s then!” said Gordon ex- 
citedly. 

“This is my first lucky day!” 
claimed Nickie. 


ex- 
‘‘Here’s a cap, but. it’s 
rather small,’ Nickie and Gordon 
passed inspection. To their surprise, 
when the Master came to Prunes, they 
heard him say, “Why Pruneldon, where 
is your cap?” 

“ft have forgotten it,’ said Prunes, 
blushing to his ears. He was very happy, 
because he was expecting a mark for the 
first time against his name. 


Five minutes later Gordon heard 
Nickie exclaim, “Say, this cap is not 
John’s because the words P. Langley are 
on the inside.” 

“Does that cap belong to Prunes?” 
asked Gordon. “How did it get in John’s 
clothing bag?” — 

“And he received a mark,’ mused 
Nickie. Suddenly he said, ‘“Let’s go down 
to Prunes’ room and give him his hat 
and apologize.” 

“But I don’t want you to tell the Mas- 


ter you wore my hat!” cried the ‘good 
one.” 


“You received a mark, though!” 
torted Nickie. 


“T wanted it,” replied Pruneldon. 

“You—what?” asked Gordon. 

“T wanted a mark,” repeated Prunes. 

“Well, Til be ” exclaimed Nickie. 

“Yes! So will I,” said his pal. 

“T guess you’re not so bad after all,” 
said the “bad one.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Prunes. 

“Sure we do—now—,” said Gordon. 

“And will you help me to be bad?” in- 
quired Pruneldon. 


“Yes, if you'll help us to be good.” 


re 


“We'll call you Don, instead of 
Prunes,” said Nickie. 
“Suits me,’ said Don. It did, too! 


—Lillian Bagnell ’34 


Van Schloyer’s Vampire 


“No wonder you have bad dreams, Van, 
reading this stuff! Whew!’ I tapped the 
book and laughed. 

“T tell you they’re not dreams, Eric. 
They’re real. Every night a creature 
comes to my room and drains my blood. 
Look, read here.” And glancing where 
his finger pointed in the book, I saw this: 

“Vampire—a ghost from the grave that 
sucks human blood. Lamias—Beautiful 
women who lure youths to them and then 
eat their flesh.” 

“See that!” shouted Walter Van 
Schloyer, clutching my arm. Lats 
what it is—a ‘vampire’! Every night it 
comes, a horrible shrouded form that 
pierces my throat with its dog-like fangs. 
It’s no delusion of mine. My secretary 
saw it once, too.” 

“James Yachi,” I mused, reading the 
name in the book. ‘Who is that?’ 

“Yachi is my private secretary. He’s 
doing his best to help me. He went down 
to Sléwsburg today for me. Here’s the 
hote he left.” Van held out the piece 
of paper, and as he did so I noticed how 
his hand shook. Observing mentally that 
he was on the verge of a nervous break- 
down, I read the note. 

“Dear Van Schloyer: Together we will 
defeat this monster. 
to search for his evil grave where he 
rests during the day. If I find him, he 
will be destroyed. I would advise you 
to read my book on vampires. Knowl- 
edge is power.—James Yachi.” 


“You have more books like this?” I 
touched the volume. “It’s Yachi’s li- 
brary. He lets me use it.” “Does he 
know that you’ve consulted me?” “No, 
Eric, T’ll tell him when he comes back.” 
“Don’t,” I snapped. “And give me a pic- 
ture of him.” 

The secretary was a hatchet-faced man 
with wild eyes. I took his picture home 
and dispatched my brother, Curtis, to 
Scotland Yard with it to look up Yachi’s 
record. 


About twelve, P. M., Curtis returned 
and reported laconically, “Eric, that guy 
James Yachi is a fake. His real name is 
‘Yachi Tagadaho’ and he’s wanted in 


France for blackmail and attempted 
murder. He’s a hypnotist and a good one 
at that. Kind of nut, too; believes in 


magic and hocus-pocus stuff. He—Hey, 
what’s the matter?” 


I go to Slewsburg | 
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I had jumped to my feet and reached 
for my hat. 

“Hypnotism!” I shouted. ‘“That’s how 
it was done. ‘The Power of Suggestion.” 
No wonder Yachi wanted Van to read 
that book. Such stuff would get his 
brain in the right state for the secretary 
to work on. Come on, Curt—’” 

We broke all speed laws before arriving. 
at Van’s apartment house. His rooms 
were on the fifteenth floor. 

“We'll go up quietly,” I said. “We may 
hear something.” Crouching by Van’s 
door in the dark, I heard a soft voice 
droning on monotonously. My skeleton 
key clicked in the lock and the door 
swung softly inward . We crept down the 
dark hall and peered into the dining 
room. 

Van was sunk into a deep chair. Be- 
fore him stood Yachi. I recognized him 
from his picture. His gleaming eyes were 
bloodshot and he crooned softly as he 
stared into Van’s face. 

“You are being bitten by a vampire,” 
he whispered. ‘You struggle but can- 
not escape from him.” As he spoke, Van 
Schloyer moved feebly and I saw that 
he was apparently in a hypnotic trance. 

“You are very weak,” hissed Yachi. 
“You are being drained of your blood. 
Now! As you weaken, I come into the 
room. With a stab of my knife I kill 
the creature that holds you. He is gone 
and will trouble you no more. You will 
sleep. When you awaken, you will re- 
member what I have done. You will be 
filled with gratitude, and will give me 
as a reward not less than ten thousand 
pounds. You will tell no one!” 

As the voice died away, I saw the 
whole diabolic plan. By mental sugges- 
tion the secretary was to get a sum of 
money from his employer. Probably all 
of Van’s vampire visits were hypnotic 
dreams created by Yachi Tagadaho. 

“Stick ’em up!” snapped my brother, 
stepping into the room. As usual, he 
had acted on impulse. 

“A—a—a!” The hypnotist backed 
against the wall, snarling like a cor- 
nered rat. “All right,” I ordered, “keep 
your hand away from your pocket.” 

But I was too late. His fist came up 
with a gun in it. It spat venomously, 
and something burning hot hurled me to 
the floor. There was a searing pain in 
my chest. With a wild leap the secre- 
tary cleared my body and raced down 
the hall, Curtis at his heels. I heard the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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First Experiences with a 
Short-Wave Radio 


You have just read an article which 
tells of a man who has a short-wave 
radio that gets all kinds of stations in 
fcreign countries thousands of miles 
away. You are, from then on, enthusi- 
astic over short-wave radios. You go to 
the library and finally, after a long 
Search, find a radio magazine with a 
circuit of a one-tube short-wave radio 
mentioned in it that is supposed to be 
able to pick up foreign stations. 


During the next few days you go 
around to the various radio stores in 
town inquiring the prices of articles 
needed to build the set. After a week 
you happen to be making a call on your 
uncle and mention your recently-begotten 
hobby. He tells you that he has an old 
radio that he doesn’t want and that you 
are more than welcome to it. You rush 
home with your prize and find that here 
in this old radio are most of the parts 
you need except the tube. You are 
jubilant, as this puts you ahead a couple 
of dollars. You send to New York im- 
mediately for a tube which you have seen 
advertised in a radio magazine. 


You haven’t any solder; so you go to 
Grant’s to buy it. While there, you see 
exactly the same tube that you sent to 
New York for, priced at eighty-nine 
cents. 


Next morning, bright and early, you 
are hard at work on the wiring, and after 
an hour or so you find that the job is 
done. Now for the coil. You find a suit- 
able piece of cardboard tubing and wind 
several turns of wire around it. Then 
you hurriedly attach the coil to the 
proper places. Now for the great mo- 
ment! You place the earphones on your 
head and turn on the switch; but noth- 
ing happens. You hear only a buzz which 
keeps on buzzing, whether you turn the 
volume control backward or forward. You 
take a look at the coil, which has been 
put in so hurriedly, to make sure that it 
is correctly hooked up. To your great 
joy you find that you have hitched two 
wires just opposite from the way that 
the book says that they should be hitched. 
You change them and turn on the switch, 
and this time, wonder of wonders, it ac- 
tually works! 


In an hour you manage to get W9XAA, 
Chicago, and VEIGW, Bowmanville, On- 
tario. 

So this is what they hear on short 
waves, three stations in the United States 
and one in Canada! 


The next day you try for some more 
distant station, and finally you hear one 
which is playing music that you judge 
to be a tango. After the tango is finished, 
you hear a man say “Estacion Harch Kah 
Oh,” and a lot more in some language 
which you suppose is Spanish. After 
much thinking you come to the conclu- 
sion that the station that you just heard 
must have been HKO. You look it up 
in the call book and find that HKO is in 
Medellin, Columbia. Oh, yes, that ex- 
plains the Spanish. Soon you locate an- 
cther station playing a tango. When the 
number is finished, the announcer says, 
“Hilla. Essa Eckies, Buenos Aires.” Well, 
that wasn’t so bad—two foreign coun- 
tries in one night! 


What are all these, though? ‘You have 
just turned the dial around to the left 
and you hear a lot of men all talking 
at once. You finally manage to single 
out one, and this ‘“bird-seed’” comes 
through the earphones: “Your signals are 
coming in here: QSA4R5 to 6, due to 
very heavy QRN.” That is enough; it 
doesn’t mean a thing to you, and so you 
turn the dial back to hunt for more for- 
eign stations. You find one right away. 
More Spanish! Do they all talk Spanish? 
You can’t understand a word this one 
says, and you wish that some of the 
smart inventors would make a device to 
translate some of these foreign languages 
into something that you could under- 
stand. Finally the man stops talking and 
somebody says, “Ikks Day Oh,” what- 
ever that means. Oh, well, maybe you 
hadn’t heard it correctly. It wasn’t very 
loud, anyway. You wonder if it wouldn’t 
be louder if you used a larger battery to 
light the tube. The directions on the 
package say not to use over three volts 
on the tube, and that is what you are 
using now; but you have a four-and-a- 
half volt battery, not new; you wonder 
if you can’t use that. You try it, but 
alas, the tube immediately burns out! 

You are now through with short-wave 
radio listening until you can get another 
tube. You will buy the tube at Grant’s. 
however, when you do get the money. 


—Ronald Thatcher ’33 
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“Harness” 
by A. Hamilton Gibbs 


The war having come to an end, Major 
Michael Gordon finds himself suddenly 
become useless, and worse yet, cynical. A 
barrister’s career has been nipped in the 
bud, and a present urge to write seems to 
be his only interest—that is, until he 
discovers that his hitherto friendly re- 
gard for Patricia Wade, a childhood play- 
mate, has become more serious. They 
marry and go to live not far from Lon- 
don, in a thatch-roofed cottage with 
whitewashed walls, winding flagged paths, 
and flowers massed riotously about it. 
For several months the young couple, like 
small children, play house, until they are 
confronted with a serious thought, the 
need of work and the monotony of all 
play. Michael decides to commence his 
war novel, while wife Pat plans to return 
to her profession, the stage. After many 
bad attempts, both secure themselves, Pat 
gaining more immediate success. Michael, 
no longer cynical, becomes Known more 
slowly and surely; for Pat’s quick, bril- 
liant success comes to a sad end as she 
realizes the truth in the old adage, “A 
wife’s place is in her home.” 

The author is particularly clever in 
portraying his characters. Gibbs, who is 
English by birth but now an American 
citizen, lays the background for most of 
his novels in Engiand. He has especial 
interest for us because he is a part-time 
neighbor of ours in Lakeville, Massachu- 
setts. 

—Lauretta Bissonnette ’34 


“Smoky” by Will James 


When Will James wrote “Smoky,” the 
reading world gained about the greatest 
knowledge of horses and horsemanship 
that the English language renders pos- 
sible. James, himself, having lived all his 
life in the cow country, has had bred in 
him a marvelous understanding of horses 
both good and bad. The book, which is 
written in the quaint dialect of the cow 
country, shows us that horses, like men, 
are of many types; the bad horse, or out- 
law, is like a spoiled child who has not 
been properly trained. 


Smoky was born on the range. By the 
artful pen of the author we follow this 
mouse-colored horse through a life so 
full of color that one is tempted to read 
the book through, stopping for neither 
food nor drink. One of the highlights of 
the story reveals Smoky stolen by bandits. 
who endeavor to break him by cruel 
methods. Smoky runs away with one of 
them, throws the man, and kills him with 
his sharp hoofs. He then under the name 
of “the killer’ becomes the most famous 
bucking horse in the West. 

For a lover of horses I can think of no 
better book than “Smoky” by Will James. 

—Vining Sherman ’34 


“Rehind the Door of Delusion” 
By Inmate—Ward 8 


“Behind the Door of Delusion” is a 
story describing life within the wall of 
an insane hospital. It opens the doors 
inte the minds and hearts of typical per- 
sonalities found in this institution. The 
inmates, though pitiful in their concep- 
tion of life, provide unending interest. 
There is the Concrete Man, who boasts 
continually that his body is composed of 
cement from his waist up; Goliath, the 
religious zealot; Whizbang Mabel, whose 
rictous exploits lend color to the at- 
mosphere; and many others whom only 
an inmate himself could describe. 

-And the author is an “inmate.” For- 
merly a social success and brilliant news- 
paper man, now because of his psvchic 
failure he lives by his own will in Ward 
8, hoping to cure himself of dipsomania; 
a man with a fine mind and a marvelous 
chance to look into the sort of life in 
which he is now forced to share. In his 
beok he has made a study, not only of 
the patients, but also of the attendants 
and doctors, describing the infinite pa- 
tience and compassion of the former, and 
| the cruelly impersonal views and decisions 
cf many of the latter. This is not all._— 
Read the book and find more about the 
author himself, about the escape, the 
quarrels, the picnic, and the dance. 

—Anita Shaw 734 
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Farewel! to Exchange Editors 


The final edition of the Sachem calls 
forth a farewell to all the Exchange ed- 
itors whose magazines we have so much 
enjoyed. We’ve tried our best to make 
this department interesting to all our 
readers and we are certain that the fu- 
ture editors will do their share in making 
our publication one of the best. It has 
brought us great pleasure to keep in con- 
tact with our colleagues and to submit 
our Sachem for their approval. 

And because we have enjoyed our work, 
we would leave you with a few “smiles” 
over which we have chuckled. 

—Helen Boehme ’33 
—Margaret Carlson ’34 


Miss Field: 
lective nouns.” 

LeRoy Haskell: ““Wastebasket, flypaper, 
and ash-can.” 


“LeRoy, name three col- 


Lavaliee: “T’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion concerning a tragedy.’’ 

Mr. Hicks: “Well?” 

Lavallee: “What is my mark?” 


Mr. Themas: 
my question?” 
Rockwood: “I did. I shook my head.” 
Mr. Thomas: “Well! You don’t expect 
me to hear it rattle from here, do you?” 


“Why did you not answer 


Mr. March: “So you saw the accident? 
What was the number of the car that 
knocked Edgar Paun down?’ 


AXOTANC. 


RaW): 


P. Holden: “I’m afraid I’ve forgotten, 
but I remember noticing that if it were 
multiplied by 50, the cube root of the 
product would be equal to the sum of the 
digits reversed.” 


Mrs. Brawn: “Where do we find man- 
goes?” 
Roy Keith: “Where woman goes!” 


Admiral Berry and his wife were out 
taking a walk. 

Sentry: “Halt! Who goes there?” 

Mrs. Berry: ‘‘We’re the Berrys.” 

Sentry: “Don’t give a darn if you’re 
the cat’s meow; you can’t go by here!” 


Son: “Do you remember the story you 
told me about the time you were ex- 
pelled from school?” 

Father: ‘Yes.’ 

Sen: “Well! Isn’t it funny how history 
repeats itself?” 


“There are several things I can al- 
ways count on.” 

“What are they?” 

“My fingers.” 


Tommy: “Mother, let me go to see the 
monkeys at the zoo?” 

Mother: “Why, Tommy, what an idea! 
Imagine wanting to go to see the mon- 
keys when your Aunt Betsy’s here!”’ 


Miss Erickson: “What is a polygon?” 
Mitchell: “I know—a dead parrot!” 
—Taken from various magazines. 
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College Choosing Day 


’ A College Choosing Day was held on 
Thursday evening, March the 16th, in 
the Memorial High School auditorium. 
The purpose of thé evening’s program 
was outlined by Principal Lindsay J. 
March, which was, namely, to acquaint 
all students interested in further educa- 
tion with the merits and opportunities 
offered by various types of colleges. 

The speaker of the evening, Mr. G. 
Walter Williams of New Bedford High 
School, was presented by Superintendent 
J. Stearns Cushing. In his talk Mr. Wil- 
liams explained thoroughly and in a most 
interesting way the general plans of ad- 
mission to college. He also stressed the 
importance of all pupils, “making good” 
in High School, so that their recom- 
mendations for college might be assured. 

Since one of the purposes of the even- 
ing’s program was to help students to 
choose schools suited to their individual 
needs, representatives from many types 
of colleges were present. They were as 
follows: Boston University, Mr. T. Ever- 
ett Fairchild; Brown, Mr. Clinton H. 
Currier; Pembroke, Miss Moore, Dean of 
Admissions; M. I. T., Professor Carle- 
ton E. Tucker; Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Dean Wm. L. Machmer; Northeast- 
ern University, Mr. Milton J. Schlagen- 
hauf; Simmons College, Miss Doris M. 
Sutherland; Tufts College, Professor 
George S. Miller; Wheaton College, Miss 
Anna C. Lomas; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Mr. Paul Swan; Wellesley 
College, Mrs. E. Adrian Posey; Dartmouth 
College, Mr. Fred B. Alger of Middleboro. 
(Because of the death of the Principal 
of Bridgewater State Teachers’ College, 
Dr. Boyden, Dean S. Elizabeth Pope was 
absent.) 

Each representative was assigned a 
class room, in which publicity material 
was displayed and pupils together with 
their parents were afforded an excellent 
opportunity for asking questions regard- 
ing courses, entrance requirements and 
costs at these schools. 
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Benefit Movie 


In order to assist the Athletic Depart- 
ment, the students co-operated by selling 
tickets for a benefit movie, which was 
given at the Park Theatre, March 20. The 
pictures were as follows: George Arliss 
in “The King’s Vacation,” and “With 
Williamson Under the Sea.” 


Patriots’ Day Assembly 


In honor of April 19, a special assembly 
was held. At this time Mr. March ad- 
dressed the «students regarding the sig- 
nificance of the day, stressing the fact 
that unselfish patriotism is as essential 
in 1933 as it was in 1775. Following Mr. 
March’s talk, a flag salute was given. 
Then the school stood in silence while 
Harold Nourse’ played “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Bible Lecture 


On Friday, April 7, the Senior Class 
was addressed by two of Middleboro’s 
prominent ministers on “Biblical Litera- 
ture.” Father Reid of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart spoke first, dwelling on the 
literary merits of the Bible as a whole, 
and urging that more young people be- 
come better acquainted with it. 

Rev. J. W. Annas of the Methodist 
Church bore out the first speaker’s state- 
ments and proved that the Bible is 
worthy of a place in literature for its 
excellence in story telling, as well as 
its beautiful style. He took the story of 
David to illustrate this statement. 

This lecture was enjoyed by the stu- 
dents. The hope was expressed that by 
co-operation of the churches, the Bible 
may be more firmly established in the 
hearts of this generation. 
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Commercial Department 
Program 


A program covering several different 
departments of work was_ successfully 
presented at the assembly on April 14. 
The Commercial Department gave a dem- 
cnstration of typewriting classes, with 
Mildred His'er, Bertha Stiles, Rhea Du- 
phily, Helen Beohme, Mildred Keough, 
and Bernice Perkins, participants. The 
typists, all experts in speed and accuracy, 
did their work to the accompaniment of 
a phonograph to insure rhythm. Under 
the auspices of the same department, an 
exhibition of shorthand was given by 
Gladys Gifford dictating, and Madeline 
Murray transcribing. “The Perfect Ty- 
pist’” was enacted by Bertha Stiles. This 
skit, a monologue was very amusing, and 
gained much applause. 

The audience was reminded of the re- 
cent Minstrei Show when Verna Howes 
did a tap dance, accompanied by Robert 
Howes at the piano. It was an enjoyable 
number on the program. 

The Business Training Class, in a series 
of clever reports by students dressed for 
their various roles, stressed ‘Personality 
in Business.” 

A trombone duet by Myron Thomas 
and Arnold MacKenzie, with piano ac- 
companiment by Eileen Huxley, was very 
well played. 

The Bookkeeping class ended the pro- 
gram with a dramatization of ‘Corpora- 
tion Accounting.” The cast: Jones, Ben- 
jamin Bump; Mr. Smith, Walter Zilonis; 
Mrs. Smith, Esther Erickson; Dalton, 
Frank Raymond. The playlet set forth 
in a pleasing way the formation of a 
corporation. The program was very well 
planned and carried out. 


Latin Department Program 


The program of the assembly held on 
' Friday, April 13, consisted of songs given 
by the Latin chorus, a one-act play, and 
a demonstration of the derivation of Eng- 
lish words from Latin, presented by Helen 
Morse and Ellen Alger; and finally a 
recitation by Vera Anderson. The play 
“Medicus” was explained to the audience 


by Enid Crosier before it was presented | 


in Latin. The cast of characters was as 
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Blanche Gerrior; Lucia and Pulvia, sis- 


ters of Titia, Elinor Eaton and Laura 
Pearson; Medicus, Robert Cushing. 


The Sophomore Social 


The Sophomores gave a social on Ap- 
ril 21, at which was featured a very fine 
program. Enid Crosier gave a musical 
reading, accompanied at the piano by 
Virginia Egger; Mildred Swanson in a 
vocal number was accompanied by Verna 
Howes. This was followed by a reading 
by Vera Anderson, and Herbert Howes 
played a xylophone solo, which closed 
the entertainment. During the intermis- 
sion, cake was sold by the Red Cross, 
with other refreshments. Myron Thomas 
and his Mansfield orchestra furnished 
the music. 

The patrons and patronesses were 
Superintendent and Mrs. Stearns Cush- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. John Howes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burnett Anderson. 


Penny Dance 


The “Pro Merito Society” organized a 
novel entertainment, namely a “Penny 
Dance,” which was given on Friday even- 
ing, April 28. The charges were one cent 
per person per whirl on the dance floor. 
The affair was a considerable success, 
socially and financially. 

Wink Shuman’s “Cape Cod Human- 
ettes” furnished the music for the dances. 
The entertainment was competitive and 
consisted of the following numbers: Song 
and tap dance, Gerard deBoer; Violin 
solo, Dorothea Collins; Song, Eileen Hux- 
ley; Trombone solo, Arnold MacKenzie, 


accompanied by Eileen Huxley. The last 


team won the prize, which was a large 
cake, most elaborately decorated. 

Punch and cake were sold at intermis- 
sion. 


Band Concert 
A concert was given by the M. H. S. 


follows: Titia, a Roman girl, Margaret | band March 12 in the Town Hall to de- 


Camandona; Octovia, Titia’s 


mother,| fray expenses of the trip to Arlington, 
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Saturday. The program, which included 
several solos by members of the band as 
well as selections by the entire band and 
a quartet, included two songs by the 
Girls’ Glee Club. They were the rather 
weil-known “Kerry Dance,” and “Phil- 
osephy.” perhaps less familiar to the au- 
dience. It is almost an accepted fact that 
a musical program presented by the 
schocl will include a xylophone solo by 
Herbert Howes. So in the band concert 
he played the ‘Overture to Raymond.” 
It was a very fine rendition. The audi- 
ence was comparatively large. To use a 
bit cf slang, the blue, white, and gold 
clad bandmen were a “big hit.” 


Sub-Freshman Day 


On Thursday, May 11, the graduating 
classes of all the Grammar schools in 
this district visited the High School. They 
were shown around to all the classes by 
the “Pro Merito Society,” and remained 
a few minutes in each room to get an 
idea of what is in store for them during 
the next four years. Mr. March and Mr. 
Cushing then addressed the group in the 
auditorium and urged on the prospective 
freshmen the importance of High School 
training and education in general. Stu- 
dent speakers who represented various 
departments of activity in the High 
School were Walter Berry, Arlene Egger, 
Laura Holmes, Edward Rondelli, Harold 
Donner, and Bernard Eldredge. 


Girls’ League 


On Wednesday, May 17, a meeting of 
the Girls’ League was held in the audit- 
orium. The girls were invited by Miss 
Snow, the speaker, to take part in a con- 
test which will continue through the sum- 
mer. The idea of the contest is to see 
which girl can make her bedroom most 
attractive with the sum of two dollars, 
or under. 


French Assembly 


The French Assembly, under Miss 
Brier’s able direction, was decidedly in- 
teresting. Amusing was the short com- 
edy skit called ‘Nous Verons,’” which 


Miss Doris Chase assisted in coaching. 
Those taking part in it were Arleen Eg- 
ger, Norman Shaw, Vining Sherman, and 
Bertha Stiles. ; 

Other numbers on the program were 
folk songs rendered by a quartet consis- 
ting cf Lillian Goldman, Vera Anderson, 
Alice Bagdon, and Helen Morse. A trio 
Juwia Sampson, Mildred Swanson, and 


| Beatrice Perkins, played the French na- 


tional hymn, “La Marseillaise.” 


The general desire is for more of these 
departmental programs. 


Red Cross News 


Miss Alice Bagdon was the representa- 
tive from the Junior Red Cross to Wash- 
ington. . At the final meeting of the or- 
ganization, Miss Bagdon will tell of her 
adventures in Washington. 


Art Exhibition 


The exhibition was held in the audit- 
orium May the twenty-fourth: Craft 
work, Costume Design, Interior Design, 
Freehand Drawing, Commercial Art, Car- 
tooning, and first-year Mechanical Draw- 
ing were principal features. 


Arthur Robidoux’s cartoons were one of 
the outstanding attractions, the third act 
of Julius Caesar being finely illustrated 
by him. Four large decorative pastel 
panels, drawn by Margaret Carlson, Laur- 
etta Bissonnette, Alma Paradis, Helen 
Pearson, and Mary Jurgelewicz, were of 
great interest to the spectators. Hazel 
Turner’s pastel in landscape attracted the 
ever-wandering eyes of everyone. Four 
large figure drawings illustrated the cost- 
umes worn in different ages. The pup- 
pet stages and puppets by Myra Clark 
were another one of the outstanding fea- 
tures. 


The spatterwork, charcoal drawings, 
commercial-art posters, and celophane 
oil paintings were drawn by the Com- 
mercial Art and Freehand Drawing classes. 

The exhibit afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to see the students at work on 
various art subjects. 
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Roger Hawthorne ’24, 
Journalist 


The Sachem is permitted to print the 
following extract from a letter received 
in Middleboro. The writer, Roger Haw- 
thorne, is on the staff of the “Washing- 
ton Times,” Washington, D. C. Even if 
the Sachem does not take all the credit 
for Mr. Hawthorne’s advancement, our 
readers are reminded that he was on the 
editorial board of our school magazine, 
the first year of its existence. 


“Just yesterday I found myself in a 
bad spot. ‘There was a fire in a club- 
house out in Rock Creek Park, right on 
top of a hill in the middle of a large 
golf course where the wind could get at 
it and fan the flames. The firemen had 
an awful time, partly because the flames 
were spreading so quickly, but mostly be- 
cause they couldn’t get any water for a 
long time. They finally laid down three 
long lines of hose all the way from the 
edge of the course, about half a mile 
away, using seven pumping engines to 
get the water up the hill. 

“You know probably that city newspa- 
pers go to press often during the day— 
sometimes every hour or so. They com- 
pete with each other to see who can get 
a good story that the others haven’t got, 
because that sells papers on the street 
quickly and builds up a good reputation. 
They call it “scooping” the others. All 
reporters dream at night of getting a 
good “scoop” the next day—but they sel- 
dom do, because nowadays with police 
radios, telephones, etc., all the papers 
usually get the stories at the same time. 

“On this particular story I foundI had 
beaten all the other papers out to the 
fire—which was several miles from the 
heart of the city—and that I was all 
alone on the job. That meant that if I 
could get my story in to my city room 
by the time we went to press with our 
“Midday” edition at 9.25 A. M., we would 


have a scoop—not a big one, of course, 
but still a scoop. 

“Well, I finally got the story, but all I 
had was two minutes to telephone it to 
my office, and the only telephone was 
right plumb in the middle of the burn- 
ing clubhouse! ‘The next nearest tele- 
phone was a mile away at a police lodge 
in the middle of the park. There was 
only one thing left to do and that was 
to get to the phone inside the clubhouse, 
if I could, and call the office from there. 
All newspapermen carry police passes 
which let them go inside of firelines; so 
I didn’t have any trouble getting inside 
the house. But once there, I couldn’t 
see a thing, the smoke was so thick. I 
could hear the flames crackling at one 
end of the room, and see little flashes 
of red through the smoke. At. first I 
couldn’t locate the phone, and had to 
ask one of the employees to go in with 
me and point out where it should be. 
After he showed me, he ran out cough- 
ing and crying. 

“T naturally thought that inside a 
phone-booth, by shutting the door, I 
could Keep a little of the smoke out long 
enough for me to call my office; but 
when I finally got in and slammed the 
door, I found it didn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference. The smoke just rolled into that 
telephone booth as though it had a screen 
instead of a window in the door. Up to 
this time I had held my breath; but after 
I dropped in my nickel and dialed my 
office, I had to start breathing again, 
and it was pretty bad. I got my operator, 
then my city editor, and then after a 
long wait, during which I kept yelling 
to hurry before I burned.to a crisp; I got 
a reporter. By that time I was crying 
so hard from the smoke that. I .couldn’t 
see, and it was growing: hotter and‘ hot¢ 
ter all the time. -I couldn’t see an ineh 
out of the booth, and didn’t know, wheth-. 
er the fire was burning*the booth yet 6r° 
not. A _ partition nearby was already 
burning. 
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“It seemed like years that I stood there 
telling about the fire, though I didn’t 
say very much—just how it started, 
where, what apparatus was there, the 
trouble they were having, what the dam- 
age might be, and the manager’s name; 
but I think it wasn’t very long. ‘The 
chief trouble was that I couldn’t talk, 
because every time I opened my mouth 
I choked and coughed. Finally I yelled 
that I couldn’t talk any more and was 
going to beat it, which I did right quick- 
ly. The fire had burned a hole through 
the floor in front of the telephone booth! 
No wonder it was hot in there! I was 
sick with a headache all the rest of the 
day, but our paper was the only one that 
had the fire story when the early edi- 
tions hit the street. Naturally I felt 
better after that. The other reporters 
were just getting to the fire when I left. 

“Things like that don’t happen very 
often, though; and being a newspaper- 
man isn’t so bad as you may think from 
my letter. Usually, when there is a fire, 
we just stand around and make remarks 
about the firemen and tell how we would 
put out the fire if we were firemen. Then, 
when we want to call our offices, there 
are plenty of phones in the neighborhood. 
If there’s only one, we take turns with it 
—uniess the story is an important one. 
Then one bunch of reporters from one 
paper or one news service will get the 
phone and take turns talking into it so 
that nobody e’se can use it. The others 
get mad and do all sorts of things to 
take the phone themselves. Sometimes 
they cut the wires so that. nobody can 
use it, and then everybody gets mad. 
That’s only on very important stories, 
though; and after it’s over, all the boys 
just laugh about it when they get to- 
gether that night.” 


(Continued from page 8) 


clash of the elevator door, a disappointed 
curse from my brother—then his foot- 
steps as he raced down the stairs. 

Van Schloyer stirred feebly as I stag- 
gered down the hall. I rested my shoul- 
der against the outside door and aimed 
my pistol at a cable in the elevator shaft. 
It vomited steel with a roar. The cable 
‘ frayed—then snapped. Far below I 
heard a frightened scream, then a crash! 
The elevator must have fallen six stories. 
I laughed weakly/ as I stumbled to the 
flocr. ‘“‘Ihhere goes Van’s vampire,” I 
gasped. —John Benn ’34 


j / 


“The Royal Road to Romance’”’ 
By Richard Halliburton 


Richard Halliburton, one of the world’s 
best travel authors, has among other 
books written “The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance,” “Glorious Adventure,” and ‘The 
Flying Carpet.” He is a young man of 
perhaps thirty years, whose overflowing 
cup of adventurous and happy life is held 
on high at a reckless angle while its in- 
visible liquid gushes into something tang- 
ible as he vividly records his exciting ex- 
periences in the far corners of the earth. 

In “The Royal Road to Romance” Hal- 
liburton tells how he evaded the guards of 
the Taj Mahal and spent the night ex- 
ploring the lofty halls of this memorial 
to Arjamand, the favorite wife of a for- 
mer maharajah; how at midnight he 
slipped into the glorious, cypress-bor- 
dered lagoon.in front of this shimmer- 
ing tomb and swam up the tropical waters 
in the silvery moonlight. In Greece he 
stole into the enclosure of the Acropolis 
after closing time. Here, under a full 
Grecian moon, he spent the night roam- 
ing over the ancient piles of former glory 
and reliving the past. In Borneo he re- 
ceived as a royal gift a net of smoked 
heads, which once had adorned the shoul- 
ders of human beings but had been re- 
leased from this position by their donor, 
the king of the Dyak head-hunters. In 
an abandoned city of Northern India the 
author dug away the debris that blocked 
a tunnel which centuries before had been 
drilled by an enemy tribe as an approach 
to the city. Plunging through waist- 
deep pools and then climbing twenty-five 
feet in his bare feet by clinging to the 
walls, he reached the top of this passage, 
only to drop down the twenty-five-foot 
shaft into a pool of water. 

Because of these adventures which lend 
interest and romance to his character, be- 
cause of his dashing wild-horse life, 
flecked with the froth of thrills, I shouid 
like to know Richard Halliburton. 

—Norman Egger ’35 
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L. Curley: “What kind of car have 
you?” 
Keith: “It’s just a wreck.” 


L. Curley: “A wreck?” 

Keith: “Yes, every time I park it, 
people come running up and ask me how 
I got out of the accident alive.” 


Lois’ Father: “Young man, the lights 
in this house go out at 12 o’clock.” 
D. Morrison: “That suits me.” 


Traffic Officer (reproachfully): “Young 
lady, do you know anything about the 
traffic laws of this city?” 

Florence Thomas: “Yes, a little. Can 
I help you?” 


E. Hale: “A penny for your thoughts.” 
A. Paradis: ““‘What do you think I am, 
a slot machine?” 


Edith Eayrs is writing a book which 
will be a great help to students: “1,001 
Excuses for Being Late (All Tested).” 


J. Murphy: 
road accident?” 
N. MacAulay: “Yes, I kissed the father 


instead of his daughter, going through a 
tunnel.” 


Miss Erickson (at telephone): “Oper- 
ator, give me eleven times thirty-one, 
minus six, divided by five; add twice the 
original number, and make it snappy!” 


The restaurant advertised rapid serv- 
ice but didn’t give it. Leo Curley gave an 
order, waited patiently, and fell asleep. 
He awoke to hear the waitress’ voice 
asking: “Did you order this sundae?” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Leo in dis- 
may. “What day is this?” 


“Were you ever in a rail-| 


. SULLY JESTINGS | 


Tes) Haeds 


Breathes There a Girl 
(With Apologies to Sir Walter) 


Breathes there a girl with wise young 
head 

Who never to her swain has said, 
“When do we feast?” 

When walking from a picture show 

To which she begged her sheik to go 
And pay (poor beast!) 

If such there be, go, mark her fate. 

With her I’m bound I’ll have a date. 

Despite her boy friends, large and small, 

With vows of faithfulness from all, 

This lady, beautiful but dumb, 

For all of them cares not one thumb; 

But now for me I'll make her care. 

If she will wisely still forbear 

From grabbing at a fellow’s dough, 

Down into History she will go— 

The only girl who did not lack 

The common sense to leave my jack. 

—Thalia Drake ’36 


“‘There’s Many a Slip’”’ 


There was a young lady from Lynn 
Who was most exceedingly thin. 
Growing thirsty, she made 
Some good lemonade— 
But she slipped through the straw and 
fell in. 


J. DeWolf: “I don’t like these pictures. 
They don’t do me justice.” 

Mr. Thibault: “Justice? Kid, what you 
need is mercy.” 


Mrs. Matheson: 
pictures?” 

R.. Reeves: “Yes.” 

Mrs. Matheson: “O. K. 
you can move for me.” 


“Do you like moving 


I have a pile 
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“T hear Mrs. Brawn just worships her 
husband.” 

“Oh, yes, she places burnt offerings in 
front of him three times a day.” 


“What key are you playing 


Shuman: 
shales 
Nourse: “Skeleton key.” 


Shuman: ‘Skeleton key?” 
Nourse: “Yeah, it fits anything.” 


Kincus: “How did your act come off 
last night?” 


Lavallee: “All right till I got hit with | 


a cowardly egg.” 
Kincus: “What’s that?” 
Lavallee: “One that hits and runs.” 


Officer (to Holden): ‘Don’t you see 
that sign, ‘Fine for parking’?” 

Holden: ‘Yes, officer. I see it and 
heartily agree with it.” 


Mr. Tillson: “What is on the side of 
that tree?” 

Main: “I don’t know.” 

Mr. Tillson: “Bark, boy, bark.” 

Main (surprised but obedient): “Woof! 
Woof!” 


Mr. March: “This is the fifth time 
I’ve punished you this week. What have 
you to say?” 

L. Chausse: “I’m glad it’s Friday, sir.” 


Miss Field: ‘David, use the word fas- 
cinate in a sentence.” 

Pratt: “There are nine buttons on my 
coat, but I can only fascinate.” 


R. Bagnell (reading a war _ story): 
“What is meant here in this book by 
‘seasoned troops’?”’ 

E. Berry: “I suspect they were mus- 
tered by the officers and peppered by the 
enemy.” 


One Saturday, Harold Donner, ‘Pea- 
nut” Allen, and Raymond Chase were 
talking together. Allen said something 
about having seen Laura Holmes with 
her father. Donner replied, “Why, you 
couldn’t have; she was alone, or at least, 
she was alone when I was with her.” 


Chewing Gum 


Mr. Wrigley is our chewing gum king. 
Just listen to his ad. “Easy to have 
alluring lips: (1) Try this to beautify 
face and neck lines: Press the knuckles 
very gently under chin: and chew Double 
Mint twenty-five counts. (2) Do this: 
Keep chewing for twenty-five counts 
with hands flat against the jaws to feel 
the muscles pull and tighten. (3) And 
this: Place fingers lightly on cheeks. 
Chew on one side, then the other; thirty 
counts, swinging the head in rhythm. 
Wrigley’s Double Mint.” 

Just look about dear old M. H. S. and 

see the alluring lips among both genders. 
Imagine the advantages that this advice 
of Mr. Wrigley offers, aside from beauty. 
It produces speed, in addition. If you 
miscount, you have to begin again—and 
drill in Math is one of the great ad- 
vantages this advice offers. 
- Look over the jaws of the movie audi- 
ence. When the villain starts to pursue 
the beautiful heroine, the speed of these 
jaws excels that of the highest power 
motor. Let me also suggest that you 
glance about at a basketball audience 
when the star player is shooting for a. 
basket. Again the speed of the jaws far 
surpasses that of the crack Cape Cod 
flier. 

What would Gramp Goodwin do after- 
noons if M. H. S: resolved to form a W. 
and M. T. A. W. Association? (For your 
information, Women and Men’s Total 
Abstinence from Gum Association.) Re- 
sult of such a situation: Gramp would 
have to go on half-time, salary reduced, 
and the Wrigley concern go into bank- 


‘ruptcy, and old U. S. A. would have to 


sign with the rest of the World War 
allies the great note of insolvency. 

Oh, students of M. H. S., let us avoid 
further catastrophies for our beloved 
country! Let us resolve to chew in mod- 
eration, and in secret, and then let our 
associates wonder from what source we 
have attained our charming lips. 

—KEthel Shaw ’34 


Doctor: “How did you happen to take 


that stuff? Didn’t you read the sign on 
the bottle? It said ‘poison.’ ” 
H. Zion: “Sure, but I didn’t believe it.” 
Doctor: “Why not?” 


H. Zion: “Because right underneath it, 
was a sign which said ‘lye.’ ” 
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Athletics 


Baseball 


The first high school baseball team un- 
der the tutelage of Coach Battis has 
performed fairly well up to date, win- 
ning over three of its greatest rivals, 
Bridgewater, Abington, and Plymouth; 
losing twice to Somerset, and once to 
each Abington and East Bridgewater. 


On the 
Catchers: 


Varsity team we find— 
Davis, DeArruda, Bigelow 


Pitchers: Texiera, MacKenzie, Morrison 
lst Base: Zilonis 

2nd Base: Kelly 

3rd Base: Roberts, Malaguti 

S. S.: Gomes (Capt.) 

L. F.: Rand 

C. F.: Kayajan 


R. F.: Holden . 


Subs: Eldredge, Young, Allen, Malenfant, 
Fitzsimmons, Fawcette, Westgate and 
Rogers. 


The team has progressed rapidly under 
Mr. Battis’ guidance. Any follower of 
the team feels certain that the mumps, 
which kept MacKenzie, the star portside 
hurler, hors de combat for three games, 
played an important role in the defeats 
suffered during that period. Considering 
the fact that only three of last year’s 
squad were eligible this year, Holden, 
Texiera, and Zilonis, one must admit that 
the season’s record has been very en- 
couraging, and that the hopes for next 
year’s team are very high. 


The Scores: 


Middleboro 14—Abington 12 

Middleboro 8—Somerset 9 

Middleboro 10—Bridgewater 7 

Middleboro 1—Abington 8 

Middleboro 8—Somerset 10 

Middleboro 9—East Bridgewater 10 (14 
innings) 


Middleboro 8—Plymouth 2 


As the Sachem goes to press, games are 
still to be played with Bridgewater, East 
Bridgewater, and Plymouth. 


—Everett Hale ’34 


Girls’ Sports 
Plymsuth Play Day 


We started for the Plymouth Play Day 
at 8.30 A. M., on Saturday, May 27. De- 
spite unfavorable predictions, the weath- 
er was agreeable, the sun shining on us 
when we wished it most. At 10.30 we 
were registered and divided into six 
color-teams. Then community singing 
was indulged in, followed by folk dances 
for the purpose of our becoming ac- 
quainted. We adjourned to the field, 
where soccer baseball, long base, and 
Newcomb were played. From 12 to 1.30 
we ate our luncheon and had a rest 
period. 

The games enjoyed in the afternoon 
were the thirty-yard dash, high jump, 
basketball relay, rope relay, dodgeball 
and cageball. The crowning event of 
the afternoon in which many partici- 
pated was a swimming party three blocks 
from the high school at the Plymouth 
public bathing beach. There was a raft 
with plenty of water. Was it salt and 
cold? Br-r-r! The nineteen of us, 
chaperoned by Mrs. Brawn and Miss 
Field, returned in high good humor and 
were safely deposited at Memorial High 
at 5.30 by Mr. Whitney. 
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Ancient-History Secretary’s 


Report 


This is Graham McName speaking. 
Well, folks, it sure is some day, and every- 
thing is ready for the big game. From 
the box up here I can see the band and 
the players marching down the field, and 
believe me, they look fine in their new 
uniforms. Now I will turn the mike 
over to the band, and I am sure you will 
hear some snappy music. The band has 
just gone over to the side lines, and the 
great game is about to begin. 


The boys are lining up now, and here 
is the first play, a center plunge. Crassus 
defeated in the battle of Carrhae! Wait! 
A man was killed on that play. It was 
Crassus. Well, they have taken him off 
the field, and here we go for the next 
play. It looks like an end play; it is an 
end play. Just see those boys, Pompey 
and Caesar, go! They sure are getting 
jealous of each other. Wait! 
Cicero are backing up Pompey. Once 
again the boys are lining up; it is a cen- 
ter plunge. Caesar plunges into the Rubi- 
con River, declares war on the republic, 
and then marches on Rome. He again 
takes the ball. He has made a nice run, 


and it is downed in Spain. This ends the} 


first half. Now we will listen to the band 
for a few minutes. 


The boys are all freshened up, and the 
second half is about to begin. The boys 
are lining up for a terrific plunge, called 
the battle of Pharsalus. Pompey has 
twice aS Many men as Caesar, but is de- 
feated after a hard struggle. The next 
plays are forward passes, one to Asia 
Minor, another to Egypt, and still another 
one to Thapsus, Africa, where there is a 
battle. A small line plunge does the 
work. We see Caesar, that great back, 


Compliments of 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


Compliments of 


F. M. Gibbs, 


Florist 
Grower of Plants and Flowers 


2 South Main St. Tel. 503 


Cato and} 
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taking the ball and changing the whole 
government of Rome, a new play entirely. 
You should just see that boy run! He 
made the first touchdown in today’s 
game, which made him dictator for life. 
This Caesar sure is some man, folks. The 
beys are once again lining up, and again 
Caesar, that great back, is taking the 
ball. It looks like a center plunge. It 
is one! Here Caesar makes many re- 
forms in Italy. This great game is al- 
most over now, and there is only one 
more play after this, a long forward pass 
to the provinces Caesar again has the 
ball. He is killed by some of the other 
boys who are jealous of him. Antony, a 
friend of Caesar, will read his will and 
pronounce his eulogy. 

This great game is over, folks, and 
the band and the players are going back 
to the lockers, the band leading with a 
snappy march. It sure has been a great 
day out here in Rome. There has been an 
enormous crowd. You should have seen 
the hats fly in the air as the last play 
ended! 

I now turn the mike over to Mr. Fer- 
raguto, who will announce tomorrow’s 
game. Here you are, Leo. 

—Ralph Maddigan ’36, Sec. 


E. F. TINKHAM 
WATCHMAKER and JEWELER 


113 Centre St. 
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Registered Optometrist 
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Karmelkorn Shop 


137 Centre Street 
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The 
Middleboro Gazette | 


Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


Horsman 


THE TAILOR 
Avon Park and Strand Clothes 


$17.75 to $35.00 


18 So. Main St. Tel. 652-R 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 


PIONEER FOOD STORES 


Norton & Long 
Thatcher’s Row 
Radio 
Sales, Service, Supplies 


Refrigeration Oil Burners 


Telephone Connection 


Compliments of 


Middleborough Trust Co. 


Middleboro. 


ATWATER KENT RADIOS 
BUNSEN RANGE BURNERS 
COPELAND 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Sumner I. Redlon 


30 North Street Tel. 842-M 


Johnson’s 


Drug Store 


Corner Center and High Sts. 


Thomas Panesis 
FRUITS AND PRODUCTS 
ALL KINDS 
This is the place to do your shopping. 


Center St. 
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FINN’S GRILL AND OYSTER BAR 
SPECIAL DINNERS DAILY 
All Kinds of Toasted Sandwiches 


Dine and Dance No Cover Charge 


On New Cape Road 


Compliments of 


F. H. COLE 


Manufacturer of 


WOODEN BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS 
North Carver, Mass. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing Specialty Compliments of 


—Holeproof Hosiery 


—Hathaway Shirts John J Barta 


—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


Save with Safety Make Better Milk 


At the Rexall Store Buy Vermont Federal 


Tested Jersey and Guernsey Cows 
Jesse F. Morse | 
J. M. FOSTER 


53 Centre Street Rock; Mace Tel. 916-3 


Tenn Ss ACH hs M 23 


L. O. ATWOOD 


Manufacturer of 
WOODEN BOXES AND PACKING CASES 


Cranberry, Asparagus and Produce Boxes 


ROCK, MASS 


WINTHROP-ATKINS CO. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


fog OIL BURNERS ) 
aanTRODHETS Co TYARNASS USA 


Flowers and Greeting Cards Waedoghiiave Loc ceenee at 


$29.95, $34.50, $39.50, $57.50 
For Aili Occasions All with Lynn Guarantee 
Cash or Terms 


Store 786 Res. 533-M T. W. Pierce Hdwe. Co 
Tel. 115-W 


TRIPP’S 
VICTORY CHOCOLATES 
50c Ib. 


NEMASKET CHOCOLATES 
80c Ib. 
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I C E. A Variety Always on Hand 


The Homestead Grocery 


The Only Natural Refrigerant Tel. 410 
Special Delivery 
Ernest S. Pratt Co. ea 


“Gifts That Last” 
We aim to carry the best in 
Watches—Clocks—J ewelry—Silverware 


Optical Department 


M. L. HINCKLEY 
Jeweler 51 Centre St. Optometrist 


Jesse A. Holmes 


Manufacturer of 


WOODEN BOXES 


You don’t need to worry if |: Cranberry, Apple and Market Boxes 
insured in a strong company of 
sound financial resources giv- 
ing service that satisfies. 


A SPECIALTY 


Center Carver, Mass. 
Forest E. Thomas 
Insurance of All Kinds 


87 Center St. Tel. 327-W 


Phones 10-2 and 10-3 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s Middleboro and Boston 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


Mary L. Hallett 


FINE MILLINERY 


Geo. E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN a 
Phone 227-W 
Phone 40 South Main St. 
121 Center St. Middleboro 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


Compliments of 
YOUR FUEL NEEDS 


C. L. Hathaway & Co. | Coal, Coke, Bricketts 


Pharmacists and Stationers —OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 
Established 1852 


Tel. 67-M 
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Burdett Training 


prepares for sales, credit, collec- 
tion, accounting, junior execu- 
tive, secretarial, and other 
business and office positions. 
Individual attention. College 
grade instruction. Separate 
courses for men and women. 
Previous commercial training 
not required for entrance. 


Burdett Statistics 


The past school year: Graduating 
class, Boston, 421; Lynn, 145. 
88 different universities and col- 
leges in attendance. Employment 
calis (Boston and Lynn) total 
1208; positions filled, 774. 
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BUSINESS 
COURSES 


Business Administration, 
Accounting, 
Executive Secretarial, 
Stenographic Secretarial, 
Stenographic, Business, 
Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
SUMMER sessions begin JULY 3. 
FALL sessions begin SEPTEMBER 5. 
Catalogue on request. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HANcock 6300 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of = 


Eatmor 


Cranberries 


Headquarters at 


9 Station St. 
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